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One day he asked to receive the war correspondents and there was
quite a little crowd of us. We arrived late as our leading car went
astray outside Arras on its way to G.H.Q. and we had to run at the
double when we arrived at the gates. The King came round and talked
to each one of us, and, because I was the veteran among them, stood
chatting with me quite a while.

"Back to the old job?" he said with a smile when he shook hands
with me. "All this must seem familiar to you."

While he was going round Lord Gort came up with his curiously
spring-like step and asked me a conundrum.

"Do you know the origin of the word 'estaminefT

I had to confess that I didn't.

"It's a relic of the Spanish occupation of the Netherlands. It means
'Sta minute', wait a minute. Rather good, eh? You never find it down
south."
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THE GRIM WINTER
During that hellish winter of 1939-40, our men of the B.E.F. suffered
from the bitterness of the weather in the old barns and billets with only
one blanket at night when they lay on the straw. Influenza caught hold
of them, and there was quite an epidemic from which we correspondents
were not immune. Almost everybody went down with what we called
'Arras throat'. It was a throat which became red and raw as though one
had swallowed a knife. It caught hold of me among all the rest, but my
own worst ordeal was when the roads were turned to ice after a heavy
thaw. I found it impossible to keep on my feet, and every few yards
went down with a crash, like most others. One evening after dark, but
with a glimmer of snow by which I could find my way, I made a sprawl
on the ground and excited the compassion of two French soldiers who
were advancing my way. But before they could pick me up they hit the
ice-bound road and lay on top of me cursing and laughing. But it was
no laughing matter for those who broke their arms and legs, as many did
during those months of frost. Worse still was it for the men who had to
lie out at night without any kind of shelter in the outposts of the Maginot
Line, which they took turns in holding. My friend Captain Blacker, of
the Coldstream Guards, used every possible device to keep his men from
freezing stiff at night. He made them rub their legs with oil, stuff straw
into their boots and leggings, and cover their ears in Balaclava helmets,
under their steel hats. In spite of all this when dawn came many men
could hardly move their limbs.
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